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The President's Scratch-Pad 


As one year 
ends and another 
begins it is inter- 
esting to speculate 
concerning some 
of the changes and 
developments that 
lie ahead. But in 
this very gray 
dawn of 1942, 
every prognostica- 
tor must recognize 
that his road is 
filled with pitfalls, and that indeed all the 
world seems to be conspiring to prove him 
wrong. 


ALVIN E. Dopp 


However, regarding business in 1942 at 
least one general prediction can be safely 
made: From this day forward the lot of 
all those whose efforts do not coincide with 
or complement our war effort will become 
increasingly difficult. 1942 will be a year 
of the most difficult kind of readjustments, 
many of which will be extremely painful. 
In this war there must be economic casual- 
ties as well as casualties among the fighting 
forces. The manufacturing problems of 
industry are going to multiply rapidly, and 
the resulting dislocations are going to up- 
set the established ways of industrial or- 
ganizations and the individuals who com- 
prise their personnel. 


It is evident that the characteristic “‘sales 
mindedness” that has aiways wa af aura 
on all American business activity has tem- 
porarily and partially gone into an eclipse. 
Salesmen and sales organizations in thou- 
sands of cases will find their activities 
seriously curtailed or even totally suspend- 
ed. In other cases, the number of compa- 
nies and manufacturing organizations 
which cannot maintain their activities be- 
cause of shortages will most certainly grow 
larger with resulting unemployment and 
losses to security holders. 


The area in which perhaps 
the greatest concern is felt 
s that of labor relations 
and personnel administration, The re- 
cently concluded labor-management con- 
ference held at the behest of the President 
resulted in certain recommendations. At 
least one of these recommendations was 


Labor 


Relations 





not entirely endorsed by the industry mem- 
bers of the conference. This was the point 
concerning the status of the closed shop 
during the war period. A major problem 
will immediately confront the War Labor 
Board regarding the closed shop issue for 
it is likely that if the Board grants a closed 
shop where it did not exist before, it can 
anticipate that similar demands will mul- 
tiply. This is not a prediction that the 
work stoppages are going to increase be- 
cause of the closed shop issue. However, 
it can be the source of many serious and 
unfortunate disputes unless the Board 
announces a definite policy on the subject. 


The problems of manpower 
j and manpower manage- 
ment have been brought 
sharply to the fore in re- 
cent weeks, and these problems have been 
even further magnified by the recent ex- 
tension of the Selective Service law. Here, 
as a sample, are some of the personnel 
problems that will occur increasingly in the 
coming months: 

Employment of women in industry with 
corollary problems of training and super- 
vision ; 

Adequate and equitable compensation 
reflecting not only need but meritorious 
performance ; 

New-worker induction and morale 
(problems involving introducing new low- 
er-skilled types of employees on a large- 
scale basis) ; 

Sound, effective procedure for settling 
and preventing grievances (and the im- 
portance of this cannot be overempha- 
sized) ; 

Protection of plants. 

The policy that the AMA has taken 
toward our war labor relations problem 
is that elimination of strikes and the mere 
solution of particular problems of labor 
management is not going to be enough to 
carry us through the war effort. Discipline 
alone will not give us the unqualified 
war economy that we now need. The ef- 
ficiency that discipline produces is only 
a simulation of real efficiency, which 
springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 
“the spontaneous cooperation of a free 

(Continued on back page) 
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Changeover to War Economy 
Accelerates; ‘‘Spotty’? Boom 
Forecast for 1942 


With war in the saddle, the shift from 
peacetime activities to a militarized econ- 
omy, which has been under way over the 
past eighteen months, is gathering momen- 
tum. Thus far the transition to defense 
production has proceeded in more orderly 
fashion than was anticipated, but actual 
involvement in war will call for severe 
civilian pinches and, indeed, may mean 
a complete metamorphosis of our industrial 
way of life. 

The increased tempo of defense output 
has more than offset declines in other 
lines, and aggregate production is being 
maintained at record volumes. National 
income this year may hit the $100,000,- 
000,000 level for the first time in our his- 
tory. These trends will be accentuated in 
1942, and a spotty boom is in prospect for 
the coming year. Although we are ap- 
proaching the limits of our present pro- 
ductive capacity, output next year is ex- 
pected to be 10 to 15 per cent greater than 
in 1941. The year ahead of us may be 
similar in some respects to the second year 
of the first World War, when the business 
index rose and settled on a high, irregular 
plateau. 

With increased restrictions of non-de- 
fense production, more plant conversions 
are in the offing; and shutdowns are inev- 
itable for many civilian enterprises that 
cannot handle war orders or whose re- 
sources are insufficient to tide them over 
the war period. Further, the American 
standard of living is due for a slump next 
year as a result of the civilian restrictions, 
expansion of prices, new war taxes, etc. 


Curbs on Inflation 

While inflationary trends will necessari- 
ly be accelerated, the chances are that run- 
away inflation may be prevented—this 
despite the fact that 1942 national income 
may reach the astronomical figure of 
$120,000,000,000. However, forced sav- 
ings may be resorted to to supplement 

(Continued on back page) 
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General 
Outlook 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 





National income in October reached the rec- 
ord figure of $10,502,000,000. Despite an in- 
dicated decline during November and December, 
the outlook is that annual national income this 
year will reach the $100,000,000,000 mark for 
the first time in history. In 1942, national income 
may rise to $120,000,000,000 (December 13). 





Money and 
Credit 


While the government’s need for money will 
increase as a result of the acceleration of the 
output of war materials, the prospect is that de- 
mand for money from non-defense industries will 
decrease. It is also probable that the Treasury 
will strive to keep money rates down (Decem- 
ber 20). 





Security 
Markets 


The spread in yields between business men’s 
bonds and stocks has widened. The situation is 
now one of a stock market price structuse sela- 
tively low and a fixed-income security price struc- 
ture comparatively high, and with an advantage 
in dividend returns of 1% to 3% in favor of 
the equities as income payers (December 4). 





Production 


Annual output of manufactured goods for 1941 
will exceed the previous high record output of 
1940 by a wide margin. A further expansion in 
manufacturing activity is in prospect for 1942. 
It is probable that the annual output next year 
will be at least 10% larger than the record-high 
output of 1941 (December 20). 


Brookmire, Inc. 
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Business Week 





Actual involvement in war implies not so 
much a complete metamorphosis of existing 
trends but rather an acceleration of a shift to a 
war economy that is already well under way. 
But now many small businesses will be forced to 
close down entirely, and will need all their re- 
sources to tide them over (December 10). 





Business Week's index of business acti 
rose to 162.6 in November; this compares © 
revised figures of 160.6 for October and 1¢ 
for September. The index for November, 19 
was 141.4. From now on, despite increa 
contraction of civilian production, total vol 
of business will be up (December 20). 





On the monetary front, chances are improved 
that runaway inflation can be prevented. In the 
bond market, gradual substantial declines are 
possible; recent developments will increase de- 
mand for government loans, which will be a 
growing factor toward stiffening money rates and 
depressing bond prices (December 10). 


As a check against inflation, a concerted ds 
to get people to invest in government bonds 
be resorted to. Forced savings may be unave 
able. The Federal Reserve Board will take st 
to curb bank loans to not-absolutely-essen 
non-defense industries (December 13). 





It is not too much to say that the delineation 
of a clear-cut national goal will pull the security 
markets out of the slough of defeatism that 
existed when individual demands frustrated na- 
tional unity. The fact that stocks have reached 
extremely low price-earning ratios is a strong 
supporting factor (December 10-17). 


Last month’s declarations of dividends w 
largest for any month since November, 19 
Dividends of $742,531,000 brougithe 
months’ total to $3,878,000,000, an increase 
9.6% over the total for the similar period 
1940 and greater than in either of the preced 
two full years (December 6). 





Total value of machine-tool shipments in Oc- 
tober was $77,200,000, 12.4% greater than in 
September and 56.3% above October, 1940. For 
the week of November 29, electric power output 
was 12.3% greater than in the same period last 
year (December 10). 


Though the country is approaching the lin 
of productive capacity, output during 1942 1 
increase as much as 15% over 1941. Next y 
may be to the Second World War what 1 
was to the first. In 1915, production rose t 
peak, thereafter leveled off on a plateau ‘ 
the duration” (December 13-20). 





Distribution 


Despite a sharp decline from September, de- 
partment store sales in October were 11% larger 
than in October, 1940. Cumulative sales for the 
first 10 months of the year were 17% above the 
same period last year. Prospects are that sales 
for the rest of the year will continue at a higher 
rate than a year ago (December 6). 


The index of department store sales for Octo- 
ber registered 111, which compares with 125 the 
previous month and 101 in October, 1940 (1923- 
5=100). Chain store sales (20 companies) in 
October were 8.6% greater than in September 
and were 23.3% above October of last year 
(December 10). 





Retail sales should boom during the \ 
period, so long as merchants can get stocks. | 
restrictions on metals will undoubtedly cut s: 
of autos, household appliances, building m. 
rials and equipment, etc. Ultimately even s 
supplies as textiles may be curtailed. The sta 
ard of living will decline (December 13). 





Construction 





Agriculture 


Though building contracts in October failed 
to regain the peak of August, they were larger 
than in any other month on record. The outlook 
is for rather pronounced curtailment in construc- 
tion in 1942. Non-residential building is ex- 
pected to decline 22%, and residential building 
is expected to decrease 40% (December 6). 


The Engineering News-Record weekly average 
of building engineering contracts was $87,200,- 
000 in November, which represented a gain of 
7.3% over October but a loss of 8.9% from the 
same month of 1940 (December 10). 





As a result of an amendment to Order P. 
no public or private utility may carry on 
major expansion of property or equipment w 
out express OPM approval unless the work ° 
40% complete Dec. 5 (December 20) 





The prospect is that farm income will expand 
further in 1942; the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that farm income will rise to $13,000,- 
000,000 from $11,200,000,000 in 1941. The 
outlook is that the prices of farm products will 
show a further rise and that farmers’ purchasing 
power will also expand (December 6). 


The price index of basic domestic agricultural 
commodities registered 161.2 on December 1—an 
advance over November 1 (when the index stood 
at 158.4) but a decline from the October 1 
level of 163.0. Indicative of the broad rise in 
commodity prices is the fact that nine months 
ago this index registered 127.3 (December 10). 


Production of farm implements has alre 
been curtailed, but the Department of Agri 
ture contends that a cut to 80% of the 1! 
level represents the minimum on which farm 
could supply the increased needs of the 
food program (December 20). 





Commodity 
Prices 


The entrance of the U. S. into the war was re- 
flected by a rise in commodity prices in contrast 
to the decline in securities; prices are now 
36.1% above a year ago. The rise was a logical 
reaction, since war in the Far East will interfere 
with shipment of tin, rubber, hemp, etc., from 
that part of the world (December 20). 


Since the latter part of November, commodity 
prices have resumed a rather vigorous uptrend. 
Under stimulation of war conditions, further up- 
ward pressure will be exerted, and although re- 
tarding controls will attempt to prevent runa- 
way inflation, further advance probably cannot 
be avoided (December 17). 


Congress is showing signs of doing someth 
about price-fixing legislation and will incl 
farm prices—even though farmers won't feel 
full brunt. The drive for a price-fixing | 
along with the ceilings imposed by OPA and 
recent stabilizing order for sugar, have retar 
the rise in raw materials (December 20). 





Labor and 
Wages 


Unemployment in the United States, declining 
in October for the ninth consecutive month, 
reached the lowest level since October, 1929. 
The number of persons unemployed dropped to 
3,529,000 in October from 3,695,000 in Septem- 
ber and from 8,036,000 in October last year 
(December 20). 


The exigencies of an all-out war program will 
have their favorable effects, especially in remov- 
ing obstacles, such as jurisdictional and other 
labor disputes, that have hindered the defense 
effort. Indeed, the question of labor disorders 
had already reached a showdown before the Pa- 
cific conflict broke out (December 10). 


While priorities unemployment may becom 
problem in Detroit, say, or Flint or other s 
cialized auto and durable consumer-goods ci 
and towns, aggregate employment will tend 
expand fairly steadily. Labor allocations 1 
be necessary to bring the labor force up to - 
strength (December 20). 





Foreign Trade 
and 
Conditions 





Japan's industrial position is not such as to 
bring to a successful conclusion a major war 
against the United States. For instance, whereas 
the national income of the United States in 1940 
amounted to $76,000,000,000, that of Japan was 
only $7,000,000,000 (December 13). 





Concentration on war production means that 
imported materials will be still scarcer—not only 
the silk, cork, rubber, hemp and similar products 
vital to war, but also other products that can- 
not be shipped freely because the vessels will be 
more urgently needed for the war effort (De- 
cember 10). 





Supplies of such strategic materials as tin, 1 
ber, chrome, mica and tungsten from southe 
ern Asia will be cut off until the U. S. can 
up a convoy system to carry supplies to 
Eastern bases and bring home needed raw m 
rials. Our stockpiles of these materials \ 
cover a year’s defense needs (December 13) 
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Dun’s Review 
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National City Bank 
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The declaration of war has suddenly speeded 
the transition to war production. As December 
opened, industry was producing in record vol- 
ume; retailers, liberally stocked for Christmas, 
reported sales rising to new peaks; prices were 
on the uptrend again after relative stability in 
previous weeks (December). 


It now seems probable that a business boom 
will be under way in this country throughout 
1942. Because most of the things that Americans 
usually buy in prosperous times will be unavail- 
able, it will be a spotty boom and quite unlike 
the periods of peactime prosperity we have fre- 
quently experienced in the past (December 15). 


The shift of the industrial organization to de- 
fense purposes is proceeding in more orderly 
fashion than many believed likely, and expansion 
of defense output has more than offset other de- 
clines. National income continues to rise and is 
now at a rate substantially above $90,000,000,000 
annually (December). 
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Bank clearings (23 cities) totaled $28,436,856 
in November, compared with $32,282,955 in Oc- 
tober and $25,224,336 last November. The ad- 
justed insolvency index (failures) declined to a 
new wartime low of 46.1 in November; a year 
ago it was 59.3 (January). 


In recent years we have been having one of 
the longest bull markets in bond prices in our 
history. However, as a result of the increases in 
bank reserve requirements, and the mounting 
volume of Federal financing, this progressive in- 
flation of bond prices has probably now reached 
its end (December 15). 
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The Dow-Jones industrial stock price average, 
which has shown a steady downward trend since 
July, registered 112.52 on the Monday war was 
declared. This figure contrasted with a high of 
192 in 1937, with an average for all of 1929 
of 311 (December). 


We should not too readily assume that stock 
prices are destined to continue their declines, or 
even to fail to advance, during the rest of this 
emergency period. In London and in Berlin 
moderately vigorous bull markets have been un- 
der way this year, and a similar development 
may take place here (December 15). 
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The record pace of operations is being held 
despite increasingly troublesome shortages of 
materials and the curtailment imposed on the 
consumers’ goods industries. Since early sum- 
mer, increases in defense production have been 
at the expense of consumers’ lines (December). 


During 1942 the nature and composition of 
our industrial output will probably undergo great 
changes, but actual volume of production is not 
likely to be much increased. Our total volume 
of output has probably almost reached the top of 
a long irregular plateau along which it will fluc- 
tuate throughout the war period (December 15). 
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An early and strong sales upturn in gift mer- 
chandise helped to offset a continued spottiness 
in seasonal ready-to-wear. Retailers were show- 
ing more caution in extending commitments. The 
letdown in wholesale demand was particularly 
noted in goods which merchants consider reason- 
ably accessible (December). 





Restrictions placed on non-defense construction 
were reflected in a decline in the volume of 
building permits in November. Below the 1940 
level for the second consecutive month, total per- 
mits issued in 215 cities amounted to $92,339,- 
054, compared with $124,735,069 in October and 
$102,539,657 last November (December). 


Right now retail stores are having the best 
holiday trade in our history, but their real prob- 
lems will appear later on when they try to re- 
place their stocks of goods. Probably those prob- 
lems will be much more serious a year from 
now (December 15). 


On November 26, total excess reserves of Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks stood at $3,800,000,- 
000; this represented a decline of $3,100,000,000 
from the year’s peak of $6,900,000,000, reached 
on January 15, and was the lowest in almost 
three years (December). 





The decline in prices and advance in yields of 
U. S. Treasury notes and bills during recent 
weeks is significant when viewed in conjunction 
with the New York banking position. As a 
result of the reduction in excess reserves. New 
York banks have become less eager to subscribe 
to government issues (December). 





Defense work continues to increase, and ag- 
gregate industrial operations show no falling off. 
The FRB index of production rose three points 
in October to 164% of the 1935-39 average, 
which is another high record, and this level has 
apparently been maintained despite the coal 
strike and other interruptions (December). 





November department store sales have been 
better than in October, after making the usual 
allowance for seasonal influences, and mail order 
and chain store sales also are good. The situ- 
ation is spotted, however, with defense industrial 
areas reporting the major gains over last year 


(December ) . 





If we could have a building boom without in- 
terfering with the output of munitions, our vol- 
umes of production and employment could 
mount a good deal higher than they probably 
will. That combination is impossible, however, 
and we have already rigidly limited the volume 
of our non-defense construction (December 15). 
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The initial reaction to the outbreak of war 
December 7 was an accelerated rise in prices. 
The Dun & Bradstreet daily price index (1930- 
1932=100), which had increased 3 points in 
the first week of December, jumped 2 points on 
December 8 to a new wartime peak of 148.93 
(December). 
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Largely because of the decline in automotive 
and such related lines as tires and tubes, Mid- 
western cities already report increasing priorities 
unemployment, Government agencies have 
moved to certify some regions so affected for 
special consideration in defense work (Decem- 


ber). 


Farmers are faring well in these troubled 
times, and they are probably justified in looking 
forward to occupying favored positions in our 
economy during the emergency. They are now 
marketing large crops at high prices, and are 
better off than at any previous time since the 
booming 20's or the World War (December 15). 





Expansion of commodity prices is already well 
under way, and it may be expected to continue 
throughout 1942. Next year there will be short- 
ages of copper, zinc, tin, nickel, lead, alloy 
steels, and many other kinds of materials (De- 
cember 15). 


The leveling off of the commodity price ad- 
vance since mid-September has contributed to a 
more orderly business situation; it represents a 
check to the inflationary spiral, and it weakens 
the incentive to hoard. The halt in basic prices 
will also moderate the rise in retail prices and 
the cost of living (December). 
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Fears that priority difficulties by this time 
would be causing more curtailment and unem- 
ployment than defense work could absorb have 
proved to be at least premature. Total employ- 
ment has risen despite the difficulties of some 
industries and localities (December). 
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War Industrial Relations Problems 


To be Considered at February Sessions 


‘Signposts of Industrial Relations in 1942” to be Theme of 
Important Chicago Conference, Feb. 4-5-6 


One of the most important Industrial Relations Conferences that AMA has ever 
sponsored is being planned for Chicago, at the Hotel Stevens, February 4, 5, and 6. 
These sessions, which are being arranged under the direction of Harold F. North, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Swift & Company, are expected to attract industrial re- 


lations executives from industries through- 
out the United States. Because of the dec- 
laration of war and governmental measures 
to bar strikes ‘for the duration,” it has 
been necessary to revise all previously made 
arrangements for the meeting. 

In the past few days the Association has 
been in touch with hundreds of industrial 
relations executives to obtain their views 
on what revision should be made. As a 
result, the Conference is expected to be 
devoted substantially to those personnel 
and industrial relations problems arising 
out of ‘round-the-clock production. While 
attention will be given to collective bar- 
gaining problems and to policies enunci- 
ated by the War Labor Board, particular 
emphasis will be placed upon procedures 
for settling and preventing grievances. 

Dedicated to the theme, “Signposts of 
Industrial Relations in 1942,” the main 
objective of the sessions will be to give 
companies an opportunity to anticipate the 
human relations problems which are most 
likely to occur during this crucial first year 
of the war. 

The broad “'stand out’ topics which the 
sessions will definitely consider as a result 
of the recommendations of personnel au- 
thorities are: supervisory and worker train- 
ing; handling grievances; employment of 
women in industry; plant protection; 
maintaining morale; induction procedures ; 
compensation. 

These general subjects, of course, involve 
a host of minor topics. For example, under 
the morale heading come such problems as 
good selection devices, sabotage preven- 
tion, fatigue, labor turnover, personnel 
shift policies, general working conditions. 

While it will be impossible to give spe- 
cial attention to all these problems, an 
effort is going to be made to provide op- 
portunity for the greatest possible informal 
discussion so that there can be an inter- 
change of experience among men from dif- 
ferent companies. It is tentatively planned 
that one session will be devoted to miscel- 
laneous problems arising out of continuous 
plant operation. 

Among the speakers who will address 
the Conference are A. M. Bondfield, for- 
mer Minister of Labor, England, who will 
speak on “Women in War Industries— 
British Experience”; Don _ Lescohier, 
Chairman, Economics Department, The 
University of Wisconsin, on wartime 
compensation policies; Israel M. Sieff, 








Planning Personnel Sessions 


HAROLD F. NorTH 





Vice Chairman, Marks & Spenser, Ltd. ; 
W. R. Spriegel, Chairman, Department of 
Management, Northwestern University, 
and G. W. Taylor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on handling grievances; Lawrence 
A. Appley, Vice President in charge of 
Personnel, Vick Chemical Company, on 
the personnel job under today’s conditions. 





MARKETING CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR MARCH 4-5 


The dithcult problems that will face sales 
management in 1942 and beyond will be 
considered at the Marketing Conference 
of the AMA scheduled for March 4 and 
5 at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
Members of the Planning Committee, 
which met at the suggestion of Leonard 
Raymond, President of Dickie-Raymond, 
Inc., and Vice President of the Industrial 
Marketing Division, last week foresaw a 
host of difficulties for sales organizations 
and the distribution field. Not the least of 
these problems is what to do about sales- 
men that have been displaced by shortages 
and priorities, Other likely discussions at 
the March sessions will be: sales problems 
created by the standardization of produc- 
tion; compensation of salesmen; appro- 
priate advertising and promotional appeals 
during wartime. 





AMA OFFICERS 
IN LABOR-INDUSTRY 
CONFERENCE 


Among the members of the President’s 
labor-management conference, whose de- 
liberations the industrial relations world 
has been observing with such interest the 
past week, were three present and former 
officers of AMA. William L. Batt, Chair- 
man of AMA’s Board and President of 
SKF Industries, Inc., was appointed by the 
President to choose the industry members 
of the conference. Thomas Roy Jones, 
President of American Type Founders, 
Inc., and Chairman of the AMA Executive 
Committee, was a member, as was former 
AMA President, C. S. Ching, Director of 
Industrial and Public Relations, United 
States Rubber Company. 

Other members of the conference, all 
of whom are well known to the AMA 
membership, were: Lawrence D. Bell, 
Bell Aircraft; W. Gibson Carey, Yale & 
Towne; Donald Comer, Avondale Mills; 
Robert M. Gaylord, Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine Co.; Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker 
Motor; Charles R. Hook, American Roll- 
ing Mill; Roger D, Lapham, American- 
Hawaiian Steamship; Reuben B. Robert- 
son, Champion Fiber; Charles E. Wilson, 
General Electric; W. P. Witherow, Blaw- 
Knox. 





Business Outlook 
(Continued from front page) 
other government devices aimed at curbing 
consumer purchasing power. 

The brightest side of the current picture 
is reflected in the employment figures. De- 
spite the difficulties experienced by some 
industries and localities, “priorities unem- 
ployment”’ has been to a great degree illu- 
sory, and defense plants have absorbed 
more workers than have been laid off in 
civilian lines. Total employment rose to 
a record peak of 49,508,000 in October, 
while the number of unemployed dipped 
to the lowest level since October of 1929. 
Over the coming months, with manpower 
increasingly diverted to war production 
and military needs, ‘‘labor allocations’ 
may prove a more serious problem than 
“priorities unemployment” has been up 
to now. 


The President’s Scratch-Pad 
(Continued from front page) 
people.” It is our job in the final analysis 
to create and develop this voluntary coop- 
eration between management and labor, 
for no matter how powerful a combination 
of money, machines and materials a na- 
tion’s industry may have this is a dead and 
sterile thing without a team of willing, 
thinking and articulate people to guide it. 


Lb & bode. 








